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The Changing World Map 


The world map changes as new 
nations are born and new fed- 
erations consummated. These 
changes, usually have agricultural 
production and trade _ implica- 
tions. We have noted such im- 
plications in recent stories on 
Ghasa, Malaya, and the Caribbean 
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Federation. 

Latest world map changes are 
in the Middle East. Egypt and 
Syria have formed a United Arab 
Republic. Iraq and Jordan have 
federated. 

Under the new UAR, Egypt 
should be able to absorb ail of 
Syria’s surplus grain; Syria should 
be able to take part of Egypt's 
surplus rice. Labor and capital 
should move more freely betwen 
the two. But a major issue is 
likely to arise in the adjustment 
between Syria’s free enterprise 
system and Egypt's state regimen- 
fation. 

Under Iraq’s and Jordan’s looser 
grouping, state identities will be 
retained. Jordan is barely self- 
sufficient in agriculture; |raq has 
a surplus of grains and some live- 
stock. The federation probably 
will not change their trade pat- 
terns much. Jordan’s economic 
progress will be accelerated to the 
extent it has access to Iraq's oil 
wealth. 
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explore these developments in 
greater detail. 
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Every year this idyllic scene 
takes place in Greece’s vineyards, 
as the sun-ripened fruit is har- 
vested and dried. Greece has long 
grown grapes on its hillsides; to- 
day exports are mounting (p. 5). 
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Gaining Access 
To Foreign Markets 
Through GATT 


Thirty-seven countries, signatories of the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, met in Geneva last 

fall to discuss world trade problems. For U.S. agri- 

culture, liberalization of restrictions on imports from 

the dollar area was the key problem. What has 

been done about removing these trade barriers is 
discussed in this article. 


By A. RICHARD DE FELICE 
and 
OSCAR ZAGLITS 
Agricultural Trade Policy and Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


HE U.S. FARMER has a big stake in our agricultural 
T export trade. One acre out of every 5 produces for 
export. Twelve cents out of each marketing dollar received 
comes from foreign shipments. A half of our production 
of wheat, cotton, and rice goes abroad, a third of our 
soybeans, one-fourth of our tobacco. And our exports 
might be even larger were it not for trade barriers—those 
often arbitrary restrictions that lie between the would-be 
buyer and seller. 

These restrictions have limited access to foreign markets 
since the worldwide economic depression of the early 
thirties. At that time, they became particularly stringent. 
Import duties were increased, trade and payments controls 
imposed. World War II also had an effect in tightening 
controls. The impact of the war and the financial difficul- 
ties that followed caused many countries to discriminate 
against products from the dollar area. 

To reverse this trend has been one of the principal 
objectives of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Through this Act, the United States became a signatory 
country to GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade). It also permitted us to negotiate agreements 
with non-GATT countries. Thus, over the last few years, 
the United States has obtained, on a reciprocity basis, 
reduction or bindings of the import duties levied by 33 
member GATT countries and 8 bilateral agreement coun- 
tries. We have also gained other barrier reductions. 
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The value of some of these tariff concessions has been 
impaired by the General Agreement permitting countries 
that had serious payments difficulties after the war to 
restrict imports. However, such restrictions are to be 
relaxed and ultimately discontinued as a country’s payments 
position improves. 

GATT Consultations 


In recent years, the United States has made concerted 
effort to secure progressive trade liberalization. The latest 
move in this direction occurred this past year. Within the 
framework of the General Agreement, consultations were 
held with 21 countries restricting imports for payments 
reasons. In the future, such consultations will be held 
annually, starting in 1959, in the case of developed coun- 
tries, and biannually for the underdeveloped countries, 
starting in 1960. 

While the GATT consultations were going on, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, and Sweden further reduced controls on 
dollar imports. France and India, confronted with a drastic 
decline in their exchange reserves, suspended trade liberal- 
ization measures. Japan suffered large exchange losses and 
tightened some restrictions. On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark, though 
experiencing substantial dollar losses during 1957, main- 
tained their liberal trade policies. 

Compared with a few years ago, when almost every 
country faced with an imbalance of trade and payments 
responded by tightening its import restrictions, these moves 
constitute definite progress. But there is still a long way 
to go. The import restrictions, initially imposed to meet 
payment difficulties, Lave afforded what has been called 
“incidental” protection to producers. As the financial posi- 
tion of foreign countries improved, many producer groups 
resisted liberalization. In certain countries—Germany, for 
example—this has tended to reduce the scope of trade 
liberalization below the possibilities offered by their im- 
proved financial position; and it is quite evident that some 
of these countries feel that they need to protect their 
agricultural programs. Even so, much has been done to 
reduce discrimination against dollar products. 

Countries by Groups 

The countries which justify, on financial grounds, agri- 
cultural import restrictions and with which the United 
States has concluded trade agreements can be grouped 
into three categories: 

First, countries with freely convertible currencies that 
do not impose import restrictions for payments reasons, 
namely, Canada, Cuba, El Salvador, Venezuela, Switzerland, 
and Peru. However, these countries do control imports 
of certain farm products for protective reasons. 

Second, countries, such as Belgium and Luxembourg, 
that restrict imports for payments reasons, but, in the 
administration of these restrictions, have eliminated vir- 
tually all discrimination against dollar products. 

And third, countries that, for financial reasons, impose 
more stringent restrictions on imports from the dollar 
area than on imports from certain other countries. This 
is by far the largest of the three groups; still, most of 
these countries have liberalized some dollar farm imports. 
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Current Status 

Much of this liberalization has oc- 
curred since 1953, and some of it 
just last year. How restrictions stand 
today in some of the principal coun- 
tries of the second and third groups 
is as follows: 

Continental Europe 

Austria has liberalized cotton, soy- 
bean oil, cottonseed oil, oilcakes, rice, 
lemons and oranges, citrus fruit juices 
in bulk, canned grapefruit and peaches, 
and various dried fruits. At the Geneva 
meeting, Austria reported that addi- 
tional dollar trade liberalization was 
under consideration. 

The Belginm-Luxembourg Economic 
Union and the Netherlands have lib- 
eralized more than four-fifths of their 
agricultural imports from the dollar 
area, including frozen meat, frozen 
dressed poultry, coarse grains and cer- 
tain other feedstuffs, rice, oilseeds, cer- 
tain oils and fats, preserved fruits, 
tobacco, and cotton. Belgium has also 
liberalized citrus fruits. The Nether- 
lands reported at the June 1957 con- 
sultations that it was liberally licensing 
citrus fruit juices, oilcakes, and cattle 
hides. 

Denmark has liberalized many of 
its farm imports from the dollar area, 
among them rough rice, dried fruits, 
beans, peas, lentils, tobacco, oilseeds, 
feedstuffs, sorghums, and cotton. Li- 
censes are granted freely for raisins 
and prunes. 

Finland, to meet inflationary press- 
ures, devalued its currency in Septem- 
ber 1957, and subsequent liberaliza- 
tion measures included only minor U.S. 
agricultural products. 

France has never liberalized any im- 
portant U.S. farm product. Between 
July 1, 1956, and September 30, 1957, 
it suffered heavy gold and dollar losses, 
and, after the 20-percent devaluation 
of the franc in August 1957, suspended 
all trade liberalization measures. 

Germany. \n view of the great im- 
provement in its financial position, the 
concensus at this year's Geneva meet- 
ings was that West Germany's remain- 
ing import restrictions were no longer 
needed for financial reasons. The Ger- 
mans stressed that certain economic 
difficulties existed with regard to fur- 
ther import liberalization, but stated 
that, for many of the products not yet 
freed, they liberally granted import 
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licenses. Trade in cereals, meats, fats, 
and sugar is controlled by state trad- 
ing agencies. Imports of some other 
agricultural products, i.e., fresh citrus 
and some vegetable oil, were liberal- 
ized as of January 1, 1958. 

The following U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts can now be imported into Ger- 
many free from quantitative restric- 
tions: cotton, tobacco, oilseeds, vege- 
table oils for technical use, hogfat and 
tallow for technical use, dried fruits 
(except raisins and currants), tomato 
juice and powder, and liquid, frozen, 
or dried eggs. Agricultural items that 
are freely licensed under open tenders 
for specified periods are citrus juice 
concentrate, fruit juices not concen- 
trated, raisins, poultry, and 
variety meats. 


some 


Greece has achieved a comparatively 
favorable monetary position and has 


liberalized all private imports of agri- 
cultural products. Wheat and wheat 
flour, however, are state traded. 

Italy announced during the June 
consultations in Geneva the liberaliza- 
tion of dollar cotton, its most import- 
ant U.S. farm import. Previously, Italy 
liberalized inedible tallow, oilcakes and 
meal, cotton, linters, resins, hides and 
skins, bonefats, and 
residues. 

Norway, for the first time in the 
postwar period, liberalized imports of 
apples, pears, peaches, and plums. This 
will apply to the major part of the 
1957-58 marketing season. Norway 
has liberalized cotton, tobacco, oilseeds, 
tallow, casings, hops, grapefruit, lem- 
ons, dried fruits, tomato paste in large 
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containers, certain beans, and peas and 
lentils. 

Sweden shifted in 1956 to a new 
price support system for its more im- 
portant farm products. Under this 
system—to be tried out over a 3-year 
period—Sweden relies primarily on 
import fees to maintain domestic 
farm prices within certain limits. 
Sweden followed up this change in 
its farm program by announcing that, 
as of July 1, 1957, the following would 
be freed from licensing requirements: 
wheat, rye, and other grains, flour, 
sugar, copra, certain live animals, 
salted horse meat, edible parts of 
sheep, horses, cattle, and swine, butter 
dyes and cheese dyes containing oil, 
certain sauces, soybeans, oilcakes, feed- 


stuffs, peanuts and certain other edible 
oilseeds, beans and peas, olive and cot- 
tonseed oil, and margarine and other 
butter substitutes. 

Should import prices fall below the 
minimums set in the new price sup- 
port program for competing Swedish 
farm products, import restrictions for 
such commodities might be imposed. 
Previously, Sweden had_ liberalized 
dollar imports of cotton, dried fruits, 
rice, linseed oil, some fruit and berry 
juices, and fresh vegetables (seasonal- 
ly). To protect Swedish producers, 
apple and pear imports remain limited 
by seasonal restrictions. 

Some U.S. products, such as tobacco, 
citrus, and certain other fruits and 
berries, are admitted by Sweden with- 
out quantitative limitations, if pay- 
ment is made in nondollar currencies 
or in so-called transit dollars (i.e., 
dollars bought commercial 
banks at a small premium). 
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Sterling Area 


The United Kingdom, the banker of 
the sterling area, lost dollars as a re- 
sult of demands by Commonwealth 
and other holders of sterling. Stern 
measures increased exchange reserves 
in the last quarter of 1957, so that the 
country maintained its dollar trade 
liberalization measures. Current agri- 
cultural items liberalized under open 
general licenses are wheat and wheat 
flour, rice, coarse grains, starches, dried 
beans, peas and lentils, soybeans, most 
animal fats, vegetable oils, feedstuffs, 
cotton linters, and hides and_ skins. 
Raw cotton is subject to open indi- 
vidual licensing. 

India has suffered a large drain on 
its exchange reserves because of in- 
creased import requirements resulting 
from economic development and pop- 
ulation growth. Gold and foreign ex- 
change assets declined by about 50 per- 
cent in 1956 and 1957. As a result, 
India tightened its import controls. 
This has had no real impact on U.S. 
agricultural exports to India because 
most of them have been shipped under 
special U.S. programs. 

Australia relaxed some import re- 
strictions for dollar area imports in 
1957, but these measures were largely 
confined to industrial and raw mate- 
rials. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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GREECE, with its 
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rocky hillsides, dry climate, and 
small farms, it comes as a surprise to 


learn that the country is a net exporter 
of agricultural commodities. Nor is 
it generally realized that the United 
States is one of the chief markets for 
Greek exports, ranking second after 
West Germany in the value of farm 
products purchased. 

Recognizing the importance of agri- 
cultural exports to the economy of 
Greece, government officials, cooper- 
atives, and private exporters are now 
making plans for further development 
of export markets. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is considering the ap- 
pointment of agricultural attachés in 
Greek embassies to follow the disposal 
of Greek goods on local markets. An 
office has already been established by 
the Ministry of Commerce at Munich, 
Germany, to help fruit exporters ex- 
pand sales in that area. 

Exports are not new to Greek agri- 
culture. Before World War II, the 
country was exporting 97 percent of 
its raisins, 74 percent of its tobacco, 
62 percent of its figs, 49 percent of 
its currants, and 40 percent of its edi- 
ble olives. And in these prewar years 
there were substantial exports of citrus 
fruit, table grapes, wine, and olive oil. 

The ravages of enemy occupation 
and civil war destroyed production and 
exports. Yet as early as 1948 some 
recovery was apparent. In that year, 
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$25 million worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts were sold abroad, and by 1956-57 
the farm export trade had grown to 
$187.5 million, representing 88 per- 
cent of all goods exported. The US. 
share amounted to $25.3 million, spent 
largely for oriental tobacco and small 
quantities of dried figs, olives, and 
olive oil. 


Though a net exporter of agricul- 
tural products, Greece is a net im- 
porter of industrial raw materials and 
manufactured goods. Last year, for 
example, imports totaled approximate- 
ly $515 million, of which agricultural 
imports amounted to only about $90 
million. Exports, on the other hand, 
were $225 million and only $35 mil- 
lion of these 
products. 


were nonagricultural 


Rising Export Trade 


Greece's agricultural exports have 
mounted steadily since World War IL. 
This period has seen Greece become a 
substantial exporter of cotton. Citrus 
production is four times prewar, with 
foreign sales more than tripled. Tobac- 
co shipments have increased nearly 
18,000 tons. Exports of table grapes 
now total some 20,000 tons a year, 
sultana 46,000 _ tons. 
Apples, which were exported for the 
first time last year, brought in $2.5 
million. Peach exports, also relative- 
ly new, amounted to 8,000 tons. And 
while shipments of currants, olives, 


raisins over 


By E. J. BELL 
U.S. Agricultural Attaché, 
Athens 


olive oil, dried figs, and wine are 
lower now than they were before the 
war, these commodities still furnish 
large amounts of foreign exchange. 

What is significant is that little, if 
any, of this export trade is subsidized 
by the government. Tobacco, cotton, 
olives, figs, grapes, citrus, peaches, and 
apples are all sold at the market prices. 
Growers receive the amount paid by 
the importers—less transportation, 
handling, and selling costs. Currants 
and raisins are supported but the sup- 
port levels are close to world prices. 
Also, any stocks remaining in govern- 
ment hands are sold to distillers in 
Greece so as not to disturb prices in 
the importing countries. 

Greece imports wheat, wool, meat, 
feed grains, sugar, condensed milk, and 
a number of other farm commodities. 
So the question naturally arises—how 
does it happen that Greece, while 
needing to import these basic farm 
products, has still found it possible to 
expand its agricultural exports? 


First, the soil and climate are highly 
suitable for growing tobacco, olives, 
raisins, currants, grapes, figs, citrus, 
and deciduous fruits. Cotton is also 
well adapted, especially under irriga- 
tion. Furthermore, the industrious and 
ingenious farmers of Greece make ex- 
cellent use of their resources. Hillsides 
have been terraced for olives and vine- 
yards for centuries; and in recent years, 
swamps have been drained and irriga- 
tion systems installed. 

Second, the Greeks have made con- 
siderable progress in developing new 
varieties and new production methods 
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aimed at improving the quality and 
quantity of the export crops. This 
progress is quite remarkable in view 
of the limited facilities available for 
agricultural scientists. 
results of 


To bring the 
research to the farmer, 
Greece's extension service has been 
extended to cover the entire country. 
Moreover, many of the extension work- 
ers have been trained in the United 
States. 

Third, the Agricultural Bank pro- 
vides loans and technical services, 
which are helping farmers expand 
their production, improve their effi- 
ciency, and raise the quality of their 
crops and livestock. Fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, and other materials are imported 
by the bank and sold on credit through 
cooperatives. 

And fourth, the Greek Government 
itself has been highly effective in its 
aid to farmers. It has improved grad- 
ing, packing, and transportation fa- 
cilities. It has maintained the quality 
of exported products. And it has ne- 
gotiated trade agreements and sent 
representatives abroad to develop mar- 
kets for Greek farm commodities. 


Intangible Assets 


All of this has helped Greece regain 


its position in world agricultural trade. 
Greece has also benefited from factors 
somewhat less tangible but nonetheless 
effective. For instance, the Greeks are 
astute traders and have established 
connections in the importing countries. 
Often the importing firms are repre- 
sented by persons of Greek descent 
living abroad, who cooperate closely 
with exporters in Greece to develop 
markets. And this is done on the basis 
of free enterprise. 

Greece has gained, too, from the 
expanding economies of Western 
Europe and the United States, which 
have enabled consumers to buy larger 
quantities of Greek exports. Ninety 
percent of all products sold by Greece 
in 1956-57 went to markets in the 
Free World, only 10 percent to coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Much credit for the recovery of the 
Greek economy goes to the United 
States. Ten years ago we helped the 
Greeks to establish internal law and 
order and to secure their borders from 
invasion. Each year since 1947 has 
seen increased confidence and a greater 
sense of security. Farmers have felt 
free to improve their land and plant 
trees, confident that they would be on 
hand to benefit from the harvest. 


Left column, sorting and loading tangerines at Palaia Epidavros. Grading oriental 
tobacco in Greek warehouse. Danish horticulturist teaches Greek farmers new 
pruning methods. Below, cotton picking; cotton is now a substantial export crop. 
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ne Year of Poland’s 
ew Farm Policy 


By ERNEST KOENIG 
European Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


Cy YEAR HAS PASSED since 

Poland's new agricultural policy 
was announced.' The new farm pro- 
gram promised more economic free- 
dom; full respect for peasant property 
including the right to buy and sell 
land; compulsory delivery 
quotas; and higher prices. It offered 
the farmers free choice in joining or 
leaving collectives. It offered them, 
too, the opportunity to acquire such 
means of production as they might 
want to buy, and other rights. All in 
all, it held out the hope that the 
peasants’ endeavor to increase produc- 
tion would meet with government sup- 
port. 

To what extent has the policy been 
carried out, and what effects has it 
had on Polish farming? 

Most observers regard the policy 
that emerged in the wake of last year’s 
political ferment as a genuine attempt 
to improve the conditions of farming, 
not simply as a short-run concession 
to the peasantry. At any rate, it has 
instilled confidence in the farming 
community, as shown by the favorable 
response the peasants have given to 
the government's new attitude. 

Renewed respect for private prop- 
erty has been indicated in several ways. 
The government has finally begun to 
grant legal titles to peasants who had 
received land during the postwar land 
reform. It has returned to individual 
farmers land that had been “unjustly 
expropriated.” It has even shown will- 
ingness to part with some state land. 

Not including the land of disbanded 


lower 


1See “A New Farm Policy for Poland,” 
Foreign Agriculture, May 1957. 
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collectives, peasants have had so far 
returned to them 86,000 acres of land 
illegally taken over by the state. More- 
over, 370,000 acres of fallow and un- 
cultivated state land have reportedly 
been turned over to them. 

Peasant reaction to these measures 
is strikingly reflected by the rise in 
land values. In anticipation of more 
liberal policies the demand for land, 
and hence its price, increased consider- 
ably during 1956. In that year, peas- 
ants bought or exchanged twice as 
much land as in 1954. In 1957, all 
restrictions on purchasing, selling, 
leasing, exchanging, and donating land 
were formally abrogated. This strength- 
ened the belief that private farming 
would henceforth be protected, and 
land purchases reached a record high. 
The average price of one hectare (2.47 
acres) of medium plowland was 26 
percent higher in the first half of 1957 
than in 1956. Parallel with the in- 
creased desire for land went an in- 
creased demand for draft power and 
horses. Thus the price of working 
horses rose by 100 percent between 
September 1956 and September 1957. 

The development of production dur- 
ing the last 12 months also shows how 
the government has been able to stim- 
ulate peasant interest in expanding 
output. The 1957 harvest appears to 
have been the largest since the end 
of the war. True, this was primarily 
the result of favorable weather. How- 
ever, the new policy also played an 
important part, for the peasants re- 
sponded to it by greatly increasing the 
sown acreage, and thereby reducing 
the amount of land still idle. Livestock 
numbers and products increased too. 


Changes in the system of compul- 
sory deliveries also encouraged the 
peasants. Delivery quotas of milk were 
abolished at the beginning of 1957. 
Later, those for grain from the 1957 
harvest were reduced by one-third. 
Small farmers were altogether released 
from the duty of delivering grain and 
potatoes. Larger farmers benefited from 
other relief measures. 


The government was aware that 
partial abolition of the highly un- 
popular system of compulsory deliver- 
ies would be a strong spur to produc- 
tion. Yet it feared, at the same time, 
that this step might tend to diminish 
market supplies of grain. True, grain 
sales to the government during the 
third quarter of 1957 did lag behind 
those of the corresponding period of 
1956. But this may have been a tem- 
porary phenomenon. Total grain mar- 
keting of the 1957 harvest is expected 
to exceed that of the previous year. 
Milk sales were almost 20 percent 
larger in the first 10 months of 1957 
than in the same period of 1956, and 
the market supply of almost all other 
agricultural products is on the increase. 


Larger sales of farm products have 
taken place at generally higher prices. 
During the first half of 1957, the price 
of milk was almost 60 percent higher 
than the price obtained for compul- 
sory milk deliveries in the previous 
year, and even exceeded the price 
formerly received for free market sales 
of milk. The prices of most livestock 
products also increased. The price paid 
for compulsory grain deliveries was 
doubled; but it is not yet known what 
price obtained on the free market. 
(Previously these prices stood in a 
relationship of about 1:3.) 

Thus the cash income of farmers 
has considerably increased. In addi- 
tion, agricultural credits have been 
expanded. This is reflected in an in- 
creased demand not only for land, but 
also for industrial goods. It is esti- 
mated chat farm investment in 1957 
increased by 80 percent as compared 
with 1956. Rural building activity 
has been resumed on a relatively large 
scale, with the construction of no less 
than 200,000 farm buildings. This, of 
course, was made possible only by 
great improvements in the supply of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Holdings 


Money Trouble 
/n South America 


By WILLIAM F. DOERING 
International Monetary Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


Today's world news is full of stories on dollar reserves and dollar 
shortages. As with most things, both reserves and shortages are unevenly 
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distributed. Nowhere is this more dramatically evident than in South 

America, where conditions range from record earnings to severe financial 

crisis. How this situation affects farm exports is told in this article, the 
first in a series of regional summaries. 


thes GOLD AND DOLLAR assets of 
South America stood at a record 
high of about $3.2 billion on Septem- 
ber 30, 1957. But one country alone— 
Venezuela—had half of this total, 
leaving the other half to be divided 
up among the nine remaining inde- 
pendent countries. Expressed in per 
capita terms, Venezuela's holdings av- 
eraged about $263 per inhabitant; for 
the rest of the continent, the average 
was $13. 

Though long in a comfortable situ- 
ation, Venezuela gained this strong 
position only recently through develop- 
ment of its petroleum and other min- 
eral resources. Heavy oil exports plus 
an unprecedented inflow of invest- 
ment capital have tripled its dollar re- 
serves in the last 4 years. In the same 
period, the reserves of the other coun- 
tries fell by 15 percent. 

With one exception, there is little 
prospect of any early improvement in 
the situation of the other countries. 
They are beset with severe troubles, 
of which the melting away of foreign 
exchange reserves is but one manifesta- 
tion. Also, holdings of some countries 
were already considerably depleted, 
leaving little room for a further de- 
crease. A swing around the continent 
reveals a financial picture presenting 
varying degrees of difficulty. 


Country Highlights 

In January-September 1956, Brazil 
had a $121-million surplus in its bal- 
ance of payments; in the same period 
this year, it had a $152-million deficit, 
and gold and dollar reserves had drop- 
ped 17 percent. Export earnings de- 
clined markedly, particularly from cof- 
fee and cocoa, reflecting the softening 
of world markets for these commodi- 
ties during the past year. Imports have 
continued at about the same level as 
last year—despite restrictive measures 
undertaken by the Brazilian authorities 
in mid-1957—demonstrating the fa- 
miliar time lag involved in such belt- 
tightening. In November, the value 
of the cruzeiro in the Rio de Janeiro 
free market slid to 94 to the dollar, 
the lowest value in its history. 

Uruguay is struggling with a severe 
exchange problem. Wool is its major 
export commodity. The 1956-57 wool 
clip was very small and, in addition, 
growers and exporters are reported to 
be holding back their stocks because 
of dissatisfaction with the treatment 
accorded wool within Uruguay's mul- 
tiple exchange rate system. The drop 
in wool receipts depressed export earn- 
ings to the lowest in a decade, at a 
time when imports were running at 
neat-record levels. On October 17, 
the authorities closed the Foreign Ex- 
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change Office and stopped exchange 


allocations for all but the most essen- 
tial imports. This emergency action 
has temporarily halted the drain on 
reserves and the accumulation of com- 
mercial debts, but the basic problems 
remain. Measures toward eventual re- 
opening of the Exchange Office have 
been announced but nearly all of the 
restrictions were left in effect. 

Argentina’s reserves are at their 
lowest point since the end of World 
War Il. The trade deficit for 1957 
will probably exceed 1956's adverse 
balance of $184 million. A few months 
ago, the government was forced for 
the first time to intervene in the free 
money market to support the peso. 

Argentina is paying the price of 
the excesses of the Peron regime—the 
disorganization of productive capacity, 
the smothering of initiative, the seiz- 
ure of foreign investment, the waste 
and favoritism, the accumulation of 
enormous debts. The new government 
has taken some measures toward bring- 
ing order out of chaos and restoring 
the country’s economic and financial 
integrity, but the task is herculean. 

The recent price rises about which 
U.S. people have complained are in- 
Significant compared to those which 
have beset the citizens of Chile. In 
September 1957, the cost-of-living in- 
dex stood at 746, up 227 points from 
a year before (1953=100). Through 
a comprehensive stabilization program 
initiated in April 1956, the govern- 
ment has attempted to slow down the 
price spiral and has made considerable 
progress in many respects; but its 
problems have been intensified by this 
years sharp break in the price of 
copper, which accounts for about two- 
thirds of Chile's exports. Gold and 
dollar holdings dropped 10 percent 
during July-September 1957. With 
copper prices remaining low, 1957 
ended with no prospect of early im- 
provement in Chile’s serious exchange 
problem. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are both 
poor countries whose financial position 
has been weak for some time. Both are 
underdeveloped, landlocked, and handi- 
capped by formidable communication 
and transportation difficulties. Both 
have been troubled with balance of 
payments problems, internal inflation, 
and unstable currencies. 
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Bolivia's situation a year or two ago 
was the more dramatic. From 1953 
until the latter part of 1956, the cost 
of living increased twenty-eightfold 
and the boliviano, with a par value of 
190, was selling at 12,000 to the dollar. 
In December 1956 the government 
undertook an economic stabilization 
program aided by the International 
Monetary Fund as well as by the 
United States. As of last September, 
the cost-of-living index had been 
moved back to 2,200 and the boliviano 
rate to about 8,700. Paraguay’s stabili- 
zation program, launched last August, 
has also shown encouraging signs. 
Foreign exchange balances of both 
countries remain slim, however, and 
the year ahead will be one of trial. 


Monetary troubles have also ap- 
peared in Pery, in recent years a rock 
of stability in South America’s stormy 
financial sea. As elsewhere, slumping 
raw materials markets—in Peru's case, 
copper, lead, and zinc—have been a 
factor, although not the sole one. 
While total exports for the first 9 
months of 1957 held up well, they did 
not keep pace with imports. Extensive 
drought, now in its second year in 
many parts of the country, has hurt 
agricultural production. Such setbacks, 
coming during a period of economic 
expansion, aggravated the inflationary 
pressures. There followed a classic 
chain reaction: A spurt in the cost 
of living, drain on foreign exchange, 
currency speculation, and official state- 
ments of determination to maintain 
the value of the currency. In 3 months 
(July-September 1957), Peru lost one- 
sixth of its gold and dollar reserves, 
which reached their lowest point since 
1951. 

Colombia has been hit worse than 
Brazil by falling prices on the world 
coffee market. The price declines have 
been sharper, and coffee accounts for 
a bigger share (four-fifths) of its ex- 
ports. Though gold and dollar hold- 
ings have been kept at a fairly good 
level, Colombia has an enormous back- 
log of foreign exchange liabilities, both 
official debts and arrears in commer- 
cial remittances. The burden of paying 
off these arrears, coupled with a drop 
in export earnings, gives rise to a very 
difficult situation. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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As Australia taps its agricultural resources, projects like 
the Eildon Dam, now completed, are bringing water to 
hundreds of thousands of dry but fertile farm acres. 


Australia Strives 
For Even Greater 
Agricultural Development 


Australian agriculture must earn much of the countr’’s export income 
and at the same time feed a rapidly growing population and industry. 


By MARY ELLEN LONG 
Far East Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


USTRALIA — the world’s smallest 

continent and largest island—is 
one of the leading agricultural nations 
in the world. In spite of its small popu- 
lation, it makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the food and clothing supplies 
of many overseas countries. 

The range of Australia’s pastoral and 
agricultural industries is very great. 
The country produces 30 percent of 
the world’s total wool supply and about 
60 percent of the merino wool. Other 
important products of its livestock in- 
dustry include lamb, mutton, beef, dairy 
products, tallow, and hides and skins. 
It is one of the principal wheat-export- 
ing countries of the world and ranks 
high in the production of other grain 
crops. It grows horticultural crops of 
many varieties in practically every 
State. It is noted for citrus fruit and 
also for such tropical products as sugar, 
pineapples, and bananas. And it pro- 
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duces dried, canned, and preserved 
fruit and canned vegetables, in quanti- 
ties sufficient for export. 

With this impressive background of 
production, the Australian Govern- 
ment, on both a Commonwealth and 
an individual State level, has endeav- 
ored, since World War II, to promote 
programs and projects for even greater 
development of the country’s agricul- 
tural resources. As a result, vast unde- 
veloped regions are now going through 
changes which will greatly increase the 
future agricultural potential. Financed 
from both private and government 
funds, many of the projects are long 
range and large scale and involve costly 
capital expenditures. Others, such as 
programs for larger output of grains, 
tobacco, livestock, and pastures, empha- 
size more efficient farming through 
increased utilization of agricultural 
research and of extension services. 


Photos from Australion News and information Bureau 


The basic incentives behind this de- 
velopment are not only to satisfy the 
food requirements of a rapidly increas- 
ing population, but also to provide 
future exportable surpluses of agricul- 
tural products. Even now, agricultural 
commodities account for more than 80 
percent of the total export revenue. 
And between 20 and 25 percent of all 
income derived from productive ac- 
tivity originates directly from farming. 

The magnitude of these projects and 
their impact on the Australian economy 
can be seen in this summary of the 
major projects that are either under 
way or in planning stages. 


Water 

By far the largest dam project is the 
Snowy Mountain Scheme, designed to 
supply water for both power and irri- 
gation. It provides for the diversion 
of the Snowy River into the upper 
Murrumbidgee, Tumut, and upper 
Murray Rivers and their tributaries so 
as to more efficiently utilize these 
waters for both irrigation and hydro- 
electric power in New South Wales 
and Victoria. Actual construction in- 
volves 7 large dams, 86 miles of tun- 
nels, 490 miles of racelines, and 16 
power stations. It is scheduled for 
completion in 1962 or 1963 at a cost 
of approximately $900 million. It is 
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expected that this scheme will supply 
enough water to bring more than 
600,000 acres of dry fertile valley land 


into production, or slighty more than 


the entire present irrigated acreage in 
New South Wales. Judging by current 
values of production from irrigated 
lands, this new expansion can be ex- 
pected to result in increased annual 
crop and livestock production valued 
at about $56 million. It will also boost 
rural population in this part of south- 
east Australia, by an estimated 77,000. 

In late 1956, the completion of the 
Eildon Dam in Victoria provided 360,- 
000 additional acres of irrigated farm- 
land in the Goulburn River Valley. 
Another 78,000 acres is expected to be 
in production in 1958 as a result of 
the facilities provided by the Tinaroo 
Falls project—the first gravity irriga- 
tion system in Queensland, just com- 
pleted. 

Construction work is also in prog- 
ress for a dam in the Mareeba-Dimbula 
area of northern Queensland, planned 
for completion in 1959. This installa- 
tion is expected to provide over 40,000 
additional acres of irrigated land. Most 
of this will probably go into expanded 
production of tobacco, pastures, and 
possibly cotton. 


Land Development 


The largest and most continuous ag- 
ricultural development over the past 
several years has been evidenced in the 
settlement of the Brigalow area of 
Queensland and the Coonalpyn Downs 
of South Australia. Both schemes have 
been noted for mixed farming, pas- 
tures, livestock, and dairying. 

Large-scale agricultural development 
projects are under way in two relative- 
ly undeveloped parts of Australia—the 
Northern Territory and Western Aus- 
tralia. U. S. investors are making siz- 
able investments in both of these 
projects. 

In 1955 an American-Australian 
company, Territory Rice Ltd. was 
formed and granted a 30-year lease by 
the Commonwealth Government on 
750,000 acres with the proviso that at 
least 500,000 be in production in 15 
years. The primary aim of this project, 
called the Humpty Doo, is to promote 
rice production for export, chiefly to 
markets in Southeast Asia. To date, 
only small amounts have been produced 
experimentally for seed. 
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The country’s largest privately con- 
trolled land-development scheme is at 
Esperance, Western Australia, about 
500 miles southeast of Perth. A joint 
American-Australian venture known 
as the Esperance Plains (Australia) 
Pry. Ltd., it is developing 1.5 million 
acres for subdivision into individual 
farms of 2,000-10,000 acres each. 
Through application of copper and 
zinc trace elements and heavy fertiliza- 
tion with superphosphates, the total 
acreage is scheduled to be in produc- 
tion by the end of 1961. A rotational 
crop system involving wheat, feed 
grains, and clover, with emphasis on 
pastures, has been devised to comple- 
ment the production of fat lambs and 
sheep for wool. The tracts are to be 
fully improved with fencing, water, and 
buildings before release to the first 
settlers. 

Smaller development projects in- 
clude a rice project located near Derby 
in Western Australia, in the Kimber- 
ley region of the northwestern part of 
the State. The project is operated by 
the Northern Development Pty. Ltd. 
with private Australian capital. This 
company has been experimenting for 
several years with crops under irriga- 
tion and is now ready to begin com- 
mercial production of high-quality rice 
and legumes. It is reported to have 
planted 1,000 acres of land to rice late 
in 1957, and it hopes to expand the 


Above, experimental rice crop in North- 
ern Territory. Right, young Queensland 
tobacco near new Mareeba-Dimbuladam. 


Cattlemen in the Northern Territory have only recently been moving stock from 
pasture to market by truck. Most cattle are still driven over the long trail. 
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project eventually to 20,000 acres, in- 
cluding 5,000 of rice and 15,000 of 
clover and other legumes. 


Research and Extension 


Agricultural production has also 
been promoted in the last 10 years 
through the expansion of extension 
services and research programs. Sig- 
nificant along this line has been the 
emphasis given to pasture improvement 
and water conservation. The govern- 
ment has encouraged water storage by 
granting tax concessions to farmers for 
the construction of smail earthen dams. 
These have proved popular in areas 
where soil conditions permit storage 
of surface water. On permeable soils, 
such as those in the southern part of 
Western Australia, elevated tanks with 
galvanized iron catchments collect rain- 
water for stock. Throughout the ar- 
tesian basins of the Northern Territory, 
water wells have been developed over 
a wide area to service the movement 
of cattle in droves. 

Although extension services are the 
direct responsibility of the States, the 
Commonwealth Government is also ac- 
tively interested in most of the pro- 
grams and provides extension service 
grants of several thousand dollars each 
year. In 1948, the government estab- 
lished a Dairy Industry Extension 
Grant of $560,000 for the sole pur- 
pose of encouraging the adoption of 
approved practices on dairy farms. 

The recent period of dry weather 
has shown livestock producers the 
worth of the pasture improvement and 
water conservation schemes developed 
so far, particularly in the lower rain- 
fall areas; it will also tend to stimulate 
future expansion of pasture improve- 
ments. The current area of “improved 
pastures” is actually about a third larg- 
er than the land area devoted to all 
other farm crops. 

Most fundamental agricultural re- 
search is either directed or performed 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization. Cur- 
rent programs cover a wide range of 
commodities, but the most important 
are for tobacco, wool, pastures, and 
wheat. 

Increased tobacco production was 
facilitated by the coordination of a 
Tobacco Leaf Production Grant and 
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Competition Stiffer--But Not 
For All U.S. Farm Exports 


U.S. farm products continue to face 
stiff competition in foreign markets. 
As the United States seeks these mar- 
kets, it must cope with high produc- 
tion throughout the world, and with 
high stocks of many commodities im- 
portant in international trade. And 
this year, it must expect some decline 
in foreign demand, due in part to 
lower buying power in some countries. 

This competition will increase. 
Many exporting countries have well- 
organized plans to maintain or expand 
their own foreign sales of farm prod- 
ucts. And many importing countries 
are expanding their own farm output 
to save foreign exchange for industrial 
development. 

These factors reassumed importance 
soon after the end of World War IL. 
To a large extent they explain the 
universal practice of government inter- 
vention in agriculture. For interna- 
tional trade, this practice usually means 
trade controls or restrictions. 

But progress is being made in less- 
ening the effect of these restrictions. 
The United States is taking an active 
part in this move. In the year ending 
June 30, 1957, nearly 80 percent of 
US. agricultural exports went to coun- 
tries with which the United States has 
trade agreements, and two-thirds of 
these exports moved under trade agree- 
ment concessions. Of the 43 trade 
agreements, 33 are with members of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

What the outlook is for the major 
U.S. farm crops follows. Despite in- 
creasing competition, prospects are 
good for certain exports, such as cot- 
ton, edible oils, livestock products. 

Wheat.—Keener competition in ex- 
port supplies from Canada, France, the 
Middle East, the Danube Basin, and 
Argentina will cut down U.S. export 
volume from the 549 million bushels 
of 1956-57 to a probable 400 million. 

Feed grains.—Again, competition 
is increasing from Canada, the Middle 
East, the Danube Basin, and Argen- 
tina, and from South Africa as well. 
But U.S. supplies are heavy, and ex- 
ports may equal the 1955-56 record of 


7.6 million long tons. 

Rice.—World demand is high, but 
export supplies are down because of 
lower production and carryover in ex- 
porting countries, especially the United 
States. Competition will be in price. 

Cotton.—U.S. export outlook is 
good: 5.5 million bales, less than in 
1956-57, but well above the 1946-55 
average. In view of high foreign 
build-up in U.S. cotton, foreign use 
could be the highest in 22 years. 

Tobacco.—Exports, forecast at 490 
million pounds, will fall telow those 
of the last 2 years. Foreign production 
for export continues its rapid increase. 
Long-term export outlook is not bright. 

Dairy products.—World trade will 
be highly competitive. Most U.S. dairy 
products except dry whole milk will 
move under government programs, for 
world prices will remain lower than 
U.S. domestic prices. 

Poultry products.— US. exports 
have risen remarkably in the past 20 
years, but foreign production is going 
up, and governments may grant pro- 
tective measures to limit competition 
from outside. 

Livestock, meat, and meat prod- 
ucts.—Despite increasing production 


in importing countries, exports may 
equal or exceed those of 1957—a year 
in which U.S. production dropped but 
exports held up well. 

Fats and oils.—US. exports of 
edible vegetable oils and soybeans set 
new records in 1956-57 and will stay 


up this year. But the United States 
faces stronger competition in some 
crops from Africa, Canada, Western 
Europe, and the Mediterranean area. 

Fruits and vegetables.—Exports 
of U.S. apples, pears, and table grapes 
should go up. European demand for 
fruit imports will be excellent, but 
some countries will control imports 
from dollar sources. Vegetable ex- 
ports should continue to rise. 

(Summarized from Competitive 
Position of United States Farm Prod- 
ucts Abroad, 1958, issued in January 
by FAS. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., price 50 cents.) 
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Irrigation canals, like one above, are opening up thousands 
of acres of rich land in the Gezira, most of it for cotton. 


N.G.0. Khartoum 
Sacks of cotton piled up near warehouse in the Gezira. 
Sudan’s cotton sales fell off last year because of pricing. 


Sudan’s Agriculture Moves Ahead 
—espite the country’s economic setback 


oo FIRST 2 years of political 
independence have not been easy. 
When this vast country joined the free 
nations of the world in 1956, it had 
many urgent problems. Some of these 
problems still exist. The greatest has 
been the maintenance of stability in 
an economy relying almost entirely 
on cotton exports for foreign exchange. 

At the beginning of 1957, the eco- 
nomic outlook for Sudan was a bright 
one. The budget showed a surplus. 
The cotton crop was most promising. 
Imporcant development schemes were 
being planned. Also, the Sudanese 
Government had a foreign exchange 
reserve of $63 million. But by Oc- 
tober the picture had changed. Im- 
ports were outpacing exports, and the 
country had developed a deficit trade 
balance of $24 million. 

What happened, what caused this 
shift in trade balance? Cotton mainly. 
With one of the largest cotton crops 
in its history, sales were slow. Gum 
arabic, ordinarily the second ranking 
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export commodity, had also fallen off; 
exports were $2 million below those 
of the preceding year. However, im- 
ports, including machinery, iron, pe- 
troleum, and cement for development 
projects, had increased greatly. 
Price Reductions 

Cotton sales declined in 1957 pri- 
marily because of pricing policies. In 
March, when the record crop of 617,- 
000 bales (500 pounds gross) was 
being harvested, the Gezira Board an- 
nounced an increase in reserve (mini- 
mum) prices for Sakel-type extra long 
staple cotton from the 1956 crop. Just 
previously the Ministry of Finance 
had raised the export tax on cotton 
about 3 cents per pound. Together, 
these two increases boosted the cost 
of Sakel-type cotton about 25 percent. 


Hoping to gain a relatively large 
volume of sales early in the marketing 
season, Sudan, a month later, discon- 
tinued its system of daily cotton auc- 
tions. A method of selling cotton three 
times a week by tender was substituted. 
This was not successful. Only about 
10 percent as much cotton was sold 
during January-May 1957 as in the 
same period a year earlier. Daily auc- 
tions were resumed at the end of May, 
and simultaneously reserve prices were 
reduced about 17 percent from those 
first announced on March 14. 

Sales continued to lag. A second 
price reduction was made in August. 
But nothing happened. Traditional 
buyers of Sudan’s cotton continued to 
hold off on the expectation of fur- 
ther price reductions. By mid-October, 
with more than 6 months of the mar- 
keting season over, less than a third 
of the 1957 crop had been sold. In 
1956, four-fifths of the crop had been 
sold at this time. 

A third price reduction was made 
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Sacked cotton about to be loaded onto a camel for transport 
to ginning factory. Sudan grows mainly extra long staple. 


early in November. Finally, in mid- 
November the export tax was cut in 
half and a fourth reduction in reserve 
prices announced. All in all, price 
reductions during this 8-month period 
ranged from 25 to 33 percent for the 
highest grades of Sakel and Lambert. 

Heavy cotton sales followed this 
last reduction. From mid-November 
to the end of December, over 220,000 
bales were sold. Total sales for the 
year amounted to slightly over 400,000 
bales, and stocks on hand were re- 
duced to about 210,000 bales. The 
joint statement by the Sudanese Gov- 
ernment and the Gezira Board, on 
November 16, that no further reduc- 
tions were intended during the next 
4 months may have contributed to 
this sharp upturn in sales. Unofficial 
estimates of a smaller crop for 1958 
may have had an effect too. 

Most exports have gone to tradi- 
tional buyers of Sudanese cotton—the 
United Kingdom, India, France, Italy, 
and West Germany. Despite a pur- 
chase, early in the year, of 9,000 bales 
by the USSR, total sales to Commu- 
nist countries have amounted to only 
30,000 bales. Recently, too, a Soviet 
offer to barter equipment for Sudanese 
cotton was rejected. 


Agricultural Progress 


This economic setback has not de- 
terred the Sudanese Government from 
moving ahead with its agricultural 
plans. If anything, it has made the 
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country’s leaders more aware than 
ever of the danger of an economy 
based almost entirely on one com- 
modity. It has spurred them to promote 
industry and diversify agriculture. 
Export statistics on other agricul- 
tural crops reveal that progress has 
been made in this direction. From 
1951 through 1956, peanut exports 
increased by 50,000 metric tons, and 
for the first 8 months of 1957 ship- 
ments were well above those for the 
same period of the previous year. Ex- 
ports of sesame increased 31,000 tons 
during this 6-year period. Also, larger 
earnings have come from cattle and 
sheep exports; in 1956, some 130,000 
more were exported than in 1951. 
Sudan is also nearing the end of its 
second 5-year development program. 
The majority of projects undertaken 
have been completed, and most of the 
remaining ones will probably be fin- 
ished in another year. Originally the 
program started with a capital outlay 
of $69 million, but as budgetary sur- 
pluses became available it grew to 
$128 million. So far, the country, rely- 
ing almost entirely on its own re- 
sources, has spent approximately $180 
million for development purposes. 


This year should see even greater 
progress. The 1957-58 development 
budget of $55 million is the largest 
in the country’s history. Most of this 
is earmarked for irrigation, agricultural 
research, water development, new hos- 
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Spraying cotton for insects and diseases. Gezira farmers use 
modern equipment like tractor-mounted model shown. 


pitals, and highways and railroads. 

Another achievement of consider- 
able proportions is in the Managil Ex- 
tension. Work on this project, which 
will add 830,000 acres to the rich 
lands of the Gezira, is on schedule. By 
July of this year the first phase—212,- 
000 acres—will be completed. 

In the blueprint stage are plans for 
the Kenana project, which will in- 
crease irrigated lands by 1.2 million 
acres. Water for this project will come 
from the proposed Roseires Dam on 
the Blue Nile, the land itself lying 
between the Blue and White Niles 
just south of the Gezira. Both the 
dam and the project, however, hinge 
on settlement of the Nile water ques- 
tion with Egypt. 


Equally important are plans for 
agricultural diversification. Production 
of coffee and sugar, two of the coun- 
try’s leading imports, is being ex- 
plored in the south where tropical con- 
ditions prevail. Farther north, along 
the Nile and its branches, rice and 
wheat production is being stepped 
up. Poultry is also being encouraged. 


‘The Department of Animal Produc- 


tion recently established poultry sta- 
tions throughout the country to pro- 
mote poultry as a main feature of 
mixed farming and a home industry 
in urban areas. The program includes 
both experimental and extension work. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Karakul Is Big Business 
In South-West Africa 


| ci COAT BUYERS generally are not 

aware that their selection may 
have a profound effect on the agri- 
cultural economy of far-off South-West 
Africa. But fur 
London, 


fashion trends in 
New York are 
vital matters to that dry barren coun- 


Paris, and 


try, which is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of persian lamb. 

Introduced into South-West Africa 
in 1907, the karakul sheep now sup- 
plies the Territory with its largest 
source of agricultural income. During 
1956 more than 2.8 million pelts were 
shipped abroad. The United Kingdom 
was the biggest buyer, the United 
States next. In 1956 the United States 
imported about 27 percent of its 
karakul pelts from South-West Africa 
(other U.S. sources are Afghanistan, 
the Soviet Union, and Iran), and the 
bill amounted to over $22.9 million. 

Karakul pelts go by various names— 
persian lamb, krimmer, broadktail, as- 
trakhan, or simply karakul. When the 
sheep were first brought to South-West 
Africa they were found to be admir- 
ably suited to the arid land. Here 
they are less susceptible to foot diseases 
and worms than in a more humid 
climate. Furthermore, the lambs do 
not have to be raised, with the con- 
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sequent drain on scanty grass and 
water supplies. The life expectancy 
of a karakul lamb is 2 days or less 
because the curly characteristics of 
the fur change very quickly after 
birth. Lambs with good coats are 
killed and skinned almost immediate- 
ly. Only lambs so good that they are 
kept for breeding or so bad that they 
are raised for meat have longer lives. 

The karakul sheep produces 3 lambs 
in 2 years. Most are black, with only 
a few browns or grays. It takes a 
minimum of 30 skins to make a 
persian lamb coat. Only a small part 
of the pelt—the middle section of the 
back where the pattern of the curl is 
uniform—is used. The rest of the 
skin is utilized in less expensive coats, 
such as persian paw, and the scraps 
are used for trimming and accessories. 

Karakul is marketed successfully in 
South-West Africa chiefly because the 
pelts keep for months without spoil- 
ing. This facilitates storage and long 
distance shipping. Also, the high value 
of the pelts absorbs shipping costs 
better than other lower-valued exports. 

Karakul, though the largest, is just 
one of South-West Africa's livestock 
exports. South-West Africa is nearly 
a fifth larger than Texas. But because 
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Gray and black karakul lambs, Wind- 
hoek, South-West Africa. Pelt’s mid- 
back is used for persian lamb coats. 


of low rainfall, livestock raising is 
more feasible than crop farming 

All of South-West Africa’s agricul- 
tural exports—in 1954 they comprised 
28 percent of total exports and were 
worth $30 million—are livestock or 
livestock products. 

Nonagricultural exports include rock 
lobster tails and other fishery prod- 
Of these, 
the United States buys chiefly dia- 
monds and lobster tails. 


ucts, diamonds, and minerals. 


Although no vegetable products en- 
ter the export market, small acreages 
of certain crops are cultivated for 
domestic consumption. These include 
wheat, kaffir corn (grain sorghum), 
potatoes, beans, and tobacco. Corn is 
also grown. Often it does not mature 
enough and so is cut for silage. 

This small crop acreage might indi- 
cate that South-West Africa would be 
an outlet for certain U.S. farm prod 
ucts. But this is not so. The European 
population, which constitute 
the major market for U.S. farm com- 


would 


modities, comprises only a small per- 


centage of total population. 
are supplied mainly through the 
Union of South Africa or other Afri- 
can sources. Some U.S. wheat reaches 
South-West Africa through the Union 


Imports 
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The First Seven Years 
Of The Colombo Plan 


By GERALD W. SHELDEN 
Far East Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


NTEREST IN THE Colombo Pian has 

been heightened recently by the 
announcement that Canada would ship 
wheat to India under provisions of 
the Colombo Plan for International 
Cooperative Economic Development 
of South and Southeast Asia. 

Shipment of grain under such terms 
is mot a common occurrence. Grain 
has played only a minor role in the 
aid given to South and Southeast Asia 
by the British Commonwealth nations 
under the Colombo Plan. Capital and 
technical aid have been of greater im- 
portance. In 7 years they have brought 
many changes to these Far Eastern 
countries—changes that can be ap- 
preciated only by reviewing the plan 
and its objectives. 
Formulation of Plan 

The Colombo Plan was formulated 
at a meeting of the British Common- 
wealth prime ministers at Colombo, 
Ceylon, during January 1950. The 
plan assessed the requirements of the 
area for capital aid and technical as- 
sistance and laid the groundwork for 
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a cooperative scheme of aid to the area 
by the countries themselves and by 
others which had shown interest in 
assisting in the programs. 

The original members were Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and the United 
Kingdom. Later on, Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam, Nepal, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Japan, Ma- 
laya, British 


Burma, Indonesia, 
Sarawak, and 
Singapore joined in the plan. The 
United States later became a member 
in order to coordinate its program of 


Borneo, 


economic aid and technical assistance 
with that of other countries assisting. 


Problems of Development 


The development of South and 
Southeast Asia is a herculean task. 
Most of the countries are undeveloped 
and short of capital. They lack the 
technical knowledge needed to im- 
prove their conditions. In addition, 
one-quarter of the world’s population 


about 660 million people—lives in 


the area, and the population is in- 
creasing by 10 million persons a year. 


Left, livestock research farm in Pakis- 
tan, equipped under Colombo Plan. 
Above, jute, a leading Asian export. 


Not only do these countries have 
the problem of improving their eco- 
nomic conditions, but they must pro- 
vide for this yearly population in- 
crease just to maintain present stand- 
ards of living. This increase constant- 
ly threatens to overtake the proposed 
development and thus poses grave 
difficulties in attaining the economic 
goals which have been set. 

As a result, all of the countries 
have emphasized increased agricultural 
production and better agricultural 
conditions. 

The Colombo Plan countries have 
shortages of local capital, a condition 
which has risen from the poverty of 
the area. Productivity and per capita 
national income are extremely low, 
resulting in inadequate tax revenues. 
And only limited savings for capital 
expansion are available, as the great 
mass of people have no margin of 
income above that needed for sub- 
sistence. 


Financing the Plan 


In formulating the plan, it was felt 
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Indian veterinarian examines sick bull- 
ock. Trained technicians are badly 
needed in all Colombo Plan countries. 


that most of the financing needed for 
development should come from the 
countries themselves. Mobilization of 
domestic savings and their wise eco- 
nomic use are therefore of great im- 
portance. External aid can be viewed 
only as temporary and should be treat- 
ed as supplementary. 

Yet private capital has found its 
South and Southeast Asia 
through many different channels. Its 
contribution to productive facilities 
and in promoting local enterprises has 
been invaluable. Some local govern- 
ments, recognizing how great the com- 
petition is for private funds, have even 


way to 


taken steps to attract foreign investors. 


Technical Training 


At the very start it was realized 
that if the member countries were to 


take effective charge of their develop- 
ment, they must have technicians from 
external sources to carry on training 
programs. External aid of this type 
has permanent value, for it produces 
the teachers of the future generations. 
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Petchburi Barrage, Thailand, is typical 
of dams being built throughout Asia, 
to supply both irrigation and power. 


For this reason the Colombo Plan has 
stressed technical assistance. This aid 
has been provided in various ways— 
by supplying experts to help develop 
and implement programs, by training 
students from these countries in ad- 
vanced technology in other countries, 
and by supplying special equipment 
for training and research. From July 
1950 to June 1957, nearly 6,000 stu- 
dents were trained and some 700 ex- 
perts furnished through provisions of 
the Colombo Plan, at a cost of over 
$22 million. And these figures do not 
include the training and experts fur- 
nished by U.N. agencies or through 
any U.S. technical aid programs. 


Importance of Plan Countries 


The economies of the Colombo 
Plan countries are highly important 
to the rest of the world. Almost all 
of the world’s jute and natural rubber, 
more than three-quarters of its tea, 
two-thirds of its tin, and one-third of 
its oils and fats come from these 
countries. Political stability too can 


Modern oil refinery in South Sumatra. 
Big installations like this are usually 
financed with outside private capital. 


be materially advanced in this Asian 
area by the successful working of the 


plan. 


Grain Shipments 

Of particular interest to the Amer- 
ican farmer is the amount of external 
aid which may be furnished to the 
Colombo Plan countries in the form 
of grain or grain products. As of 
June 1957, the British 


wealth nations had given them over 


Common- 


$1,200 million in economic aid, a 
figure which does not include aid 
given by the United States or the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Of this amount, 
approximately $45 million was in the 
form of grain or grain products. Thus 
it is apparent that this type of ec- 
onomic aid is minor and certainly 
does not approach the magnitude of 
grain shipments under special US. 
Government programs to these same 
Colombo Plan areas. 

Nevertheless, the need in South 
Asia for food grains is great. Both 
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Canada and Australia normally have 
had excess wheat that cannot be dis- 
posed in regular market channels. This 
condition may be expected in the fu- 
ture too, so that at least part of the 
aid given by Canada and Australia will 


probably be in the form of wheat or 
flour. 


Achievements 


The progress of the plan during its 
first 7 years, as reported by the Con- 
sultative Committee, has been sub- 
stantial. Many of the targets set up 
by the countries have been met, es- 
pecially in Pakistan, India, and the 
Philippines. Perhaps the most con- 
vincing proof of improvement has 
been the continued rise in per capita 
national income during the 7-year 
period. 

Irrigation projects given assistance 
through the Colombo Plan have 
brought 2 million acres of land under 
cultivation in Pakistan, over 6 million 
in India, and have benefited 2 million 
acres in Thailand. Electrical power has 
increased by well over 500,000 kilo- 
watts during this period. Industry and 
mining have grown continually, with 
emphasis on steel mills, refineries, tex- 
tile plants, and cement manufacturing. 
Transportation and communication 
have received special attention because 
of their importance in internal opera- 
tions and in foreign trade. And in all 
these activities, Colombo Plan assist- 
ance was coordinated with the overall 
programs of the governments con- 
cerned. 

Unfortunately, the area of social 
services has not made as much progress 
as was planned. Widespread illiteracy, 
low nutritional standards, diseases 
such as malaria and tuberculosis, and 
the absence of hygienic water sup- 
plies all point to basic weaknesses 
that must be overcome before perman- 
ent economic growth can occur. 

On the bright side of the situation, 
one only has to look at Ceylon, India, 
and Pakistan, which at first were pri- 
marily recipients. Today they have be- 
come donors and have given economic 
and technical aid to neighboring coun- 
tries. This emphasizes the mutual as- 
sistance aspect of the plan—a plan 
not imposed from the outside but 
formulated by the countries them- 
selves for their own development. 


Foreign Markets 
(Continued from page 4) 

From 1950 to mid-1957, New 
Zealand took a series of steps liberaliz- 
ing trade, among others, licensing of 
U.S. tobacco. Because of recent finan- 
cial difficulties, some trade controls 
have been reimposed. 

Balance of payments difficulties 
caused Pakistan to reintroduce some 
trade controls in 1957. These did not 
affect our agricultural exports, which 
move mainly under special U.S. pro- 
grams. Wheat, rice, and sugar are 
subject to state trading. 

South Africa, in eeneral, has elimin- 
ated discrimination against the dollar 
area. Preferential treatment is granted 
to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Rhodesian tobacco is im- 
ported without permit; agricultural im- 
ports from other areas are controlled. 

Ceylon has removed its quantitative 
limits on many imports of dollar prod- 
ucts but only for so-called Ceylonized 
firms (i.e., firms predominantly owned 
and managed by Ceylonese). Imports 
by other trading firms are limited on 
an historic basis. For some products, 
this has operated to restrict imports 
from the United States. Recent Ceylon- 
ization of some major businesses in 
Colombo is claimed to have increased 
import opportunities for U.S. canned 
goods to Ceylon. 

Asia 

Japan, Indonesia, and Turkey ex- 
perienced serious financial difficulties 
in 1957. Japan has liberalized a sub- 
stantial part of its import trade but 
only a few USS. agricultural products 
have thus far benefited from these 
measures. Some important U. S. agri- 
cultural export products were affected 
by the tightening of Japanese import 
licenses that followed the decline in 
its exchange reserve during 1957. 
Latin America 

Brazil has struggled with inflation- 
ary pressures for many years, which 
have caused it to have recourse to mul- 
tiple exchange rate practices. Recently, 
Brazil put into effect a new, substan- 
tially higher tariff, which is still being 
negotiated with the member countries 
of the General Agreement. At the 
same time, Brazil greatly simplified 
its multiple exchange rate system. 


‘PRODUCTION 
NEWS” 


A new meat canning factory— 
capable of producing 5,000 cans 
of corned beef per day—is plan- 
ned for Nairobi, Kenya, in British 
East Africa. The installation will 
satisfy a long-felt need for addi- 
tional beef outlets and take some 
of the pressure off the Meat 
Commission’s slaughter opera- 
tions. Some Kenya canned beef 
is exported to neighboring African 
areas and the United Kingdom. 


Communist China— in an effort 
to halt a decline in draft animal 
numbers—is now permitting indi- 
vidual farmers in collectives to 
own work stock. Draft animals 


- declined mainly because farmers 


slaughtered them for meat to 
prevent losing them during the 
period of intensive collectiviza- 
tion in 1956 and 1957. Also, col- 
lective farm animals have not re- 
ceived the care they had as the 
property and responsibility of in- 
dividual owners. 

The Dominican Republic Gov- 
ernment is encouraging expanded 
tobacco output—particularly in 
the Azua and Barahona areas. The 
government is providing tobacco 
farmers with free seedlings to in- 
sure planting of uniform, accept- 
able varieties and is trying to 
stimulate wider use of fertilizers. 
The fact that Dominican farmers 
received relatively good prices for 
tobacco last season should also 
encourage larger crops. 


Production of dried prunes— 
an important Yugoslavian export 
commodity—has fallen off dras- 
tically. The governent is building 
modern processing plants in an 
attempt to revive the industry. 
Two plants are near completion 
and a third is planned. They will 
use some U.S. drying and packag- 
ing equipment and American- 
style dehydrators manufactured 
in France under U.S. licenses. 
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5 ges UNITED STATES is by far the 
world’s largest grower of decidu- 
ous fruit for table use. It produces 
more than a fourth of the world’s 
table apples, pears, grapes, figs, and 
stone fruits (peaches, plums, apricots, 
and cherries). Yet its major market 
is at home, and its share of world 
trade amounts to only about a tenth 
for fresh fruit, a fourth for dried, and 
a third for canned. 


The Competition 


The primary U.S. export market for 
all three types is Western Europe. 
Here, U.S. fresh deciduous fruits meet 
their major competition from increased 
domestic production in the Western 
European countries themselves. U.S. 
dried fruits compete chiefly with those 
from the Mediterranean countries and 
Australia. U.S. canned fruits get their 
strongest competition from fruits of 
Australia and South Africa, especially 
in the United Kingdom market. 

Deciduous fruits are grown all over 
the world where reasonably temperate 
climates prevail and where tempera- 
tures provide a dormant period in the 
winter. Generally, the shortest grow- 
ing period—or the location farthest 
north in the northern hemisphere— 
produces the finest fruit. But uneven 
frost dates and lack of sunshine limit 
the areas suitable for commercial fruit. 

The heaviest concentrations of de- 
ciduous fruit production are in Europe 
and North America. Europe produces 
over two-thirds of the world’s decidu- 
ous fruit, and North America abour 
15 percent. In the rest of the world, 
South America furnishes about 6 per- 
cent and the Near East about 5, with 
the rest in Africa and Australia. 
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These figures, however, are heavily 
influenced by the production of grapes, 
which contribute almost 60 percent of 
the world’s total deciduous fruit ton- 
nage. (Apples provide 21 percent, 
pears 6, plums 5, and peaches 4.) Curi- 
ously enough, the world drinks nearly 
two-thirds of its total deciduous fruit 
production. Most of this is in the form 
of wine from grapes, although a large 
share is cider from apples and pears, 
especially in Europe. In fact, Europe 
uses for cider purposes alone nearly 
twice the tonnage of all the apples and 
pears grown in the United States. 

The main competition that U.S. de- 
ciduous fruit faces is not with these 
beverage fruits, but with fruits pro- 
duced for table and cooking use and 
for canning or drying. Here again 
Europe’s production exceeds that in 
other areas, amounting to slightly over 
half of the world total. But North 
America contributes 30 percent; and 
the United States alone, with 28 per- 
cent, is the world’s largest producer. 
Italy, the next largest, grows less than 
half as much. 


The Markets 


Per capita consumption of decidu- 
ous fruits is about the same in Western 
Europe as in North America. The form 
in which the fruit is consumed, how- 
ever, differs a good deal. In Western 
Europe, canned fruit makes up only 
about 2 percent of the total; in the 
United States, over a fourth. Since 
consumption of dried fruit rates about 
the same in both areas—10 percent 
in Europe, 12 percent in the United 
States—this means that close to 90 
percent of Europe’s consumption con- 
sists of fruit in the fresh form. 


Though Europe's rank as a U.S. mar- 


ket for deciduous fruit has not changed 


since the war, other markets are com- 
ing up fast in importance. Before the 
war, 83 percent of this U.S. fruit went 
to Europe, 7 percent to Canada, and 
10 percent to the rest of the world. 
Today, Europe’s share is down to 50 
percent and Canada’s up to 33, while 
the share of the remaining markets is 
now 17. 


Fresh Fruit 


The U.S. share of the world’s decidu- 
ous fruit production has declined 
sharply since prewar days. Though 
world output of fruit for table use is 
now about a third larger than before 
the war, U.S. output is a tenth smaller. 

Even so, the United States still pro- 
duces over a fourth of the deciduous 
fruit marketed in fresh form. But it 
provides only about a tenth of the 
world’s trade. During the last couple 
of seasons, U.S. farmers have sold 
about 5 percent of their fresh fruit 
for export, compared with nearly 9 
percent before the war. These are 
aggregate figures, however. Certain 
US. areas, mostly on the Pacific coast, 
have specialized in export sales of 
fresh fruit. 

The primary U.S. export market, 
outside of Canada, is in Western 
Europe. Normally, the heaviest US. 
fresh fruit exports to Europe occur 
after the European harvest and before 
the arrival of fruit from the southern 
hemisphere. Production of deciduous 
fruits in Europe has doubled since be- 
fore the war. Each European country 
zealously guards the welfare of its own 
producers by regulating imports of 
fresh fruits from other countries. This 
has cut down U.S. sales in Europe. 


Processed Fruit 


Most deciduous fruit may be sold 
either fresh or processed. The United 
States has specialized more in process- 
ing than any other country. It cans, 
dries, or freezes over half the decid 
ous fruit it grows for table use. In 
other countries, about an eighth of 
the table fruit production is processed, 
so that in the world as a whole, proc- 
essed fruit accounts for about a fourth 
of total table fruit output. 

About 20 percent of the U.S. crop 
is dried, about 33 percent canned, and 
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about 3 percent frozen; the other 44 
percent is sold fresh. Before the war, 
the percentages for dried and canned 
were about 30 and 10; the rest was 
all sold fresh. 

Of the deciduous fruit the United 
States dries, cans, or freezes, it ex- 
ports about an eighth; before the war, 
it exported as much as a fourth. 

Dried fruit.—U.S. production of 
dried fruit has declined gradually over 
the past 3 or 4 decades. The United 
States produces most of the world’s 
prunes and cut fruits (apricots, 
peaches, apples, and pears) and two- 
fifths of the world’s raisins. It is re- 
sponsible for almost half of the world’s 
total dried fruit production and about 
a fourth of its trade. 

About one-third of the U.S. pack is 
exported—a significant figure. But ex- 
ports are even more important to the 
dried-fruit industries of U.S. competi- 
tors. For example, Iran and Turkey 
export about two-thirds of their raisin 
production, Australia about four-fifths, 
and Greece 90 percent. 

The competition faced by U.S. dried 
fruit varies with the kind of fruit. 
U.S. prunes are in a class by them- 
selves. U.S. raisins are cleaner and 
more uniformly packed than those of 
competing countries; they are usually 
outsold only by the highest quality of 
Australian and Mediterranean raisins. 
U.S. dried cut fruits, however, have 
relatively high prices because of labor 
costs; this has sharply reduced exports. 

Canned fruit.—The production of 
canned deciduous fruit has increased 
spectacularly, both in the United States 
and in the rest of the world. US. 
production accounts for the bulk of 
the world’s pack—about 75 percent. 
U.S. exports, however, have contribu- 
ted only about one-third of the world’s 
trade—largely because the United 
Kingdom, the world’s largest importer 
of canned fruit, gives preference to 
fruit from the Commonwealth. 

Exports are far more significant to 
these Commonwealth countries than to 
the United States. Australia exports 
about three-fourths of its pack; South 
Africa, about four-fifths; the United 
States in recent years only about a 
tenth. 

US. canned deciduous fruits are the 
best and the cheapest in the world. 
Processing costs in both South Africa 
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Coffee Supply Near 1937 Peak 
But World Needs Are Greater 


World coffee supplies—production 
plus carryover stocks—are now ap- 
proaching the record level of 1937, 
when Brazil, with warehouses full of 
unsold coffee, burned it or used it as 
locomotive fuel. Yet the possibility 
of the coffee crisis of the thirties re- 
peating itself is unlikely. The situa- 
tion is not the same. 

First, although current estimates 
place 1957-58 supplies at 68 million 
bags—only 4 million below the 1937 
peak—world coffee requirements today 
are about half again as much as they 
were in the mid-thirties. Second, the 
20-million-bag carryover expected at 
the end of the 1957-58 marketing 
year is just half of the 1936-37 carry- 
over. Furthermore, stocks on hand do 
not greatly exceed a 6-month supply 
for importing countries. 

Basically though, a comparison can 


and Australia—which are major U.S. 
competitors—exceed U.S. costs. So do 
raw product costs, because of lower 
yield per acre and lower case yields 
per ton of raw fruit. 


Prospects 


It seems certain that production and 
marketing trends in Europe will follow 
the patterns that have developed in 
the United States. Most U.S. fruit is 
now grown by specialized commercial 
fruit growers. But in every European 
country except Italy, the bulk of the 
fruit is produced by general farmers 
as a sideline. These nonprofessional 
fruit growers cannot compete with 
commercial producers. Hence Euro- 
pean fruit growers will undoubtedly 
tend to become more specialized. 

Another U.S. pattern that Europe 
may tend to adopt is an increase in 
consumption of canned fruit. Each 
country now has a small but growing 


fruit-canning industfy, a , Eutopeans 
are gradually beckig actustomed to 
the value and, ace of canned 
; i, > gion 
fruits. In supp he growing de- 
mand throughout Western Europe, the 


US. canned deciduous fruit industry 
can expect to participate. 


be made. Today, just as in the 1931-37 
pericd, coffee consumption has not 
kept pace with production. Since 1945 
production has showed an upward 
trend, increasing about 1.5 million 
bags a year. African production has 
more than doubled in this time and 
will continue to increase. But the big- 
gest increase will probably occur in 
Brazil, as the new, higher-yielding 
trees come into production. 

World coffee consumption has been 
moving upward too—but not at the 
same rate. Although the United States 
is the world’s largest coffee consumer, 
its postwar imports have leveled off. 
Only in Europe has consumption 
mounted significantly—chiefly in Ger- 
many and France. Other countries, 
though buying more coffee than a few 
years ago, are still below prewar levels. 

The coffee-growing countries are 
hoping to narrow this gap between 
consumption and production — now 
somewhere around 3 million bags— 
but so far have failed to hit upon a 
remedy. In an effort to stabilize the 
coffee market, seven Latin American 
countries met last fall and signed an 
agreement to control coffee exports. 
Nothing, however, was done about 
lowering production. 

Efforts are also being made to tackle 
the problem from the consumer angle 
—getting people to drink more coffee. 
Colombia, the world’s second largest 
coffee producer, has lowered the retail 
price of coffee for domestic consump- 
tion by 37.5 percent. And Brazil has 
raised its fee for promotional activity 
abroad from 10 cents to 25 cents for 
each bag exported. Other Latin Amer- 
ican countries are promoting coffee too. 

The future seems slightly more 
hopeful. The common customs tariff 
proposed in the European Common 
Market Treaty would eventually re- 
duce Germany's tariff on coffee from 
26 percent to 16 percent and would 
also lower France’s 20-percent duty. 
These benefits will not be felt for 
some time. No tariff changes can be 
made until the treaty has been in 
effect for 4 years, and even then the 
changes will be gradual. 
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Australian Development 
(Continued from page 12) 


the Tobacco Industry Account in 1956. 
Funds for research come from contri- 
butions of the Commonwealth and 
State Governments and from taxes on 
both tobacco manufacturers and grow- 
ers. So far this money has been used 
for an experimental station in Northern 
Queensland, advisory services and re- 
search to combat “blue mold” disease, 
and the expansion of research and ad- 
visory facilities in the tobacco-growing 
areas of Victoria and Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Funds to expand both wool and 
wheat research in Australia were pro- 
vided in legislation adopted during 
1957. A Wheat Research Trust Fund 
will be financed by a wheat tax of 
about 14 cent per bushel on all wheat 
deliveries to the Wheat Board begin- 
ning with the 1956-57 crop. A Wool 
Industry Fund has been in existence 
for some time—built up through con- 
tributions by the industry and the 
Commonwealth Government. The 1957 
legislation provides for a more coordi- 
nated research program, on a larger 
scale and for a longer term, and with 
larger government and industry con- 
tributions to the fund. 

A research program for rabbit eradi- 
cation has been in progress since 1950, 


and attempts are being made to find- 


ways to increase the potency of myxo- 
matosis to rabbits. 


Transportation and Processing 


Recent months have seen consider- 
able evidence of Australian concern 
for improvements in the transportation 
of farm products. Chief among these 
is the announcement of plans to unify 
the rail gage between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. With the completion of this 
project, the Commonwealth and the 
respective State Governments may be 
able to move ahead in the unification 
of all railways throughout Australia. 
This will greatly facilitate the move- 
ment of produce to ports and from one 
State to another. 

The livestock industry in the North- 
ern Territory will also be stimulated by 
the recent adoption of motor trailer 
units to move a portion of the fat and 
store cattle from that area to Queens- 
land for fattening and slaughtering. 
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Brahman Heifers From Florida 
Make Hit With Rhodesians 


Photo by Karel Kramer 


These pedigreed Brahman heifers, settling down after a trip from Florida to 
Rhodesia, are making friends with new owners P. Dunn and C. Conway. Brahmans 
still number comparatively few in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, but are winning 
much interest there. This sale brought in four animals, each worth over $2,000. 


The motor trip can be completed in 25 
hours, compared with the current 
method of droving, which takes from 
5 to 6 weeks. 

Processing facilities have also re- 
ceived attention. Plans were announced 
last September for the construction of 
a large center for processing frozen 
beef at Derby, Western Australia. The 
project will include a quick-freezing 
plant and a large slaughterhouse. This 
scheme envisages wider markets for 
quick-frozen prepackaged meat in 
Western Australia, the United King- 
dom, the Middle East oilfields, and 
other areas. It is hoped the scheme will 
be coordinated at some later date with 
the development of rice in the Kim- 
berley area, where a rotation of crops 
Qiuld4provide grazing for prime beef 
ef odaction. 
ty 7 yigar and grains, modern facili- 
tiés Hddve been introduced to speed up 
handling of bulk cargoes aboard ship. 
Also, Australia’s first large-scale bulk 
Sugar terminal was completed at 
MacKay, Queensland, in June 1957. 
Similar terminals are under construc- 
tion at Cairns and Townsville. 


Sudan’s Agriculture 
(Continued from page 14) 


Lack of Capital 


Industry, unfortunately, has not 


well. establish- 


ments are few, with the government, 


fared so Industrial 
for the most part, the only entrepren- 
eur in Sudan. But industry is starting 
to move. In the major towns in the 
north, small plants have sprung up, 
including metal working and cement 
factories, breweries, and food process- 
ing plants. Cotton gins now operate 
in various parts of the country. 

Lack of capital hampers industrial 
growth. Like other countries which 
have recently gained their independ- 
ence, Sudan is rather reluctant to ac- 
cept foreign grants—though foreign 
technicians are well received. Instead 
the government hopes to obtain the 
essential foreign assistance to carry 
out its development plans through 
private investments and loans from the 
World Bank. Sudan became a member 
of the World Bank last September and 
the Bank’s representatives are now 
studying the possibilities for loans. 
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Money Trouble 
(Continued from page 9) 


Ecuador is the only country other 
than Venezuela which improved its 
net financial situation during January- 
September 1957. This was due chiefly 
to record export earnings, particularly 
on bananas, and to prudent budget and 
fiscal policies of the government. 


Effect on U.S. Exports 


In looking at the effects of South 
America’s shifting financial fortunes 
on U.S. agricultural exports, one must 
consider Venezuela separately. Ven- 
ezuela is already a good customer of 
the U.S. farmer, and its dollar buying 
power is more than ample. Further- 
more, it is the only South American 
country with a fully convertible cur- 
rency. There are some restrictions on 
agricultural trade, but these reflect pro- 
tectionism and not balance of pay- 
ments troubles. 

During July 1956-June 1957, Ven- 
ezuela imported over $76 million 
worth of U.S. farm products, almost 
all of this straight dollar purchases. In 
the same period, the other countries 
combined bought $149 million worth 
—$48 million with dollars and the 
remainder under various U.S. Govern- 
ment programs, particularly Public 
Law 480 sales for foreign currencies. 
These countries are feeling the finan- 
cial pinch. What have they done? 

The indications so far are that they 
have tended to dip into their dollar 
reserves rather than shut off trade. 
Obviously, this cannot continue. And, 
since general improvement in the fin- 
ancial picture is not yet in sight, it 
seems plain that one of two things 
must happen: either our exports to 
the area will suffer as belts are tight- 
ened, or shipments under U.S. pro- 
grams must take up the slack of smaller 
dollar sales. 

What the outcome will be depends 
upon a lot of variable factors, many 
of them external to the South Amer- 
ican situation per se. But the moral 
is clear: if we are to hold or expand 
our South American markets this year, 
we must do it by stepping up our 
various export programs. Declines in 
financial fortunes are not easily turned 
around, and restitution of a nation’s 
cash drawer is a slow, painful process. 
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Poland’s New Policy 
(Continued from page 7) 


building materials to the countryside. 

A significant change has also taken 
place in the supply of farm machinery. 
Now, individual farms have almost the 
same opportunity of buying farm 
equipment as the socialized enterprises 
have. The State Tractor Stations have 
also changed their policy. During the 
first 8 months of 1956, only 8 percent 
of their total activity was performed 
for private farms; in the first 8 months 
of 1957, this share rose to 58 percent, 
reflecting partly the decline in collec- 
tives. 

Developments in the socialized sec- 
tor of agriculture are of prime inter- 
est. State farms, including about 12 
percent of the agricultural land, are 
now subject to a thorough reorganiza- 
tion. Cost accounting is being em- 
phasized, management decentralized, 
bureaucracy reduced. Workers and 
personnel have received pay raises. 
Most significant in this regard is the 
proposal to turn over state land to 
individual peasants. Some of the state 
farms are huge, unwieldy units; their 
land, long-unused, has few buildings 
and stands in great need of improve- 
ment. The government thinks that a 
considerable part of this land would 
become more productive if owned and 
tilled by individual farmers. Accord- 
ing to the Minister of Agriculture, 
500,000 to 750,000 acres of state land 
might thus be transferred to private 
farming. 

In the status of collectives a drama- 
tic change has taken place. At the 
beginning of 1956 there were close to 
10,000 collective farms covering about 
4.6 million acres, or over 9 percent 
of the farmland. By about the middle 
of 1957, less than 1,800 collectives 
remained in existence, with about 650,- 
000 acres, or little more than 1 per- 
cent of the total farmland. 

Since then, more collectives have 
been disbanded; others, however, have 
been reactivated and a few even newly 
created. The change in the social 
composition of the membership sheds 
some light on the attitude of peasants 
toward collectives. Owners of medium- 
sized farms are proportionately fewer; 
but the percentage of small holders 
has increased from over 20 in 1955 


to almost 44 in 1957. Farm families 
without land constituted 14 percent 
of the membership in 1957. 

The decline in collective farming 
has been accompanied by an upsurge 
of traditional cooperatives or coopera- 
tivelike organizations. By September 
1957, there were some 10,000 so-called 
agricultural circles embracing 284,000 
members. These organizations seem to 
have arisen partly on the peasants’ 
Own initiative, partly under official 
sponsorship. Their activities are varied. 
Some of them apparently specialize in 


- extension work, others in marketing 


operations, still others in the coopera- 
tive use of farm machinery. Dairy co- 
operatives, of which there were some 
540 with 150,000 members by Sep- 
tember 1957, appear to operate like 
Western-type cooperatives. 

These profound changes, involving 
a far-reaching revival of private farm- 
ing, do not mean that the government 
has abandoned the idea of socialized 
agriculture. But the impossibility, or 
at least the impracticability, of impos- 
ing this system upon the farmers 
makes it a distant goal, for the attain- 
ment of which there is not now a 
clear-cut program. 

The favorable developments that 
have taken place during the past year 
do not mean that farming conditions 
are now generally satisfactory. Poland's 
agriculture remains backward and in- 
efficient, even in comparison with its 
neighbors to the west and to the south. 
Poland is a very poor country, and the 
resources which it can put at the dis- 
posal of agriculture are limited. The 
large rise in both rural and urban in- 
comes during the last year has gener- 
ated an increase in demand that can- 
not be entirely satisfied from domestic 
sources. Hence the increase in imports, 
which, in the absence of a correspond- 
ing increase in exports, must be finan- 
ced by credits. The U.S.-Polish com- 
modity agreements of last year helped 
in some measure to ease the strained 
internal supply situation, and thus 
facilitated indirectly the implementa- 
tion of the new farm program. 

Everything indicates that the Polish 
Government intends to continue and 
to expand its new farm policy. Hence 
further progress can be expected in 
the development of Polish farming 
during the coming year. 


Foreign Agriculture 


Wool. Global production of wool 
in 1957 was slightly more than 1 
percent above 1956. Increases in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and New 
Zealand were partially offset by 
declines in Australia—resulting 
from the serious drought—and a 
continuation of the slight down- 
ward trend shown by the United 
States in recent years. 

Sugar. World production of cen- 
trifugal sugar for 1957-58 is es- 
timated at 47.7 million short tons 
(raw value), an increase of 4.9 
percent over the last record crop 
in 1956-57 and 67.7 percent 
above the prewar average. Some 
increases are expected in all pro- 
ducing areas with the possible ex- 
ception of Russia. 

Rice. Despite decreases in some 
areas, 1957-58 world rice produc- 
tion is forecast at a near record 
level. The total harvest, estimated 
at 434.5 billion pounds (rough), 
will be 1 percent below last year’s 
record crop, but well above the 
relatively high production of 
1955-56. Planted area is esti- 
mated about 2 million acres larger 
than the previous year. 

Beans. Total 1957 output of dry 
edible beans was about 2 percent 
above 1956 production even 
though 21 of the 29 major pro- 
ducing countries showed de- 
creases. The record crop in Brazil 
contributed heavily to the ex- 
panded production. 

Bread grains. Despite a sharp re- 
duction in the Australian wheat 
crop, world bread grain produc- 
tion for 1957-58 is forecast at 
about 267 million short tons. This 
near-record level has been ex- 
ceeded only twice—in 1952 and 
1956. Output in both those years 
totaled 274 million tons. The 
1957-58 production estimate for 
wheat alone stands at 7.6 billion 
bushels, and rye at 1.4 billion. 
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Tibet’s Wool Trade 
May Be Shifting Again 


Tibet's trade with India— 
which had fallen off in the past 2 
years—may be reviving. According to 
newspaper reports, large-scale ship- 
ments to India were resumed in No- 
vember, because of Communist China’s 
diminishing interest in Tibetan wool. 


wool 


Raw wool is Tibet’s most important 
export commodity. Traditionally, the 
bulk of exports—about 8 million 
pounds annually—went to India, pri- 
marily for reexport. The United King- 
dom and Belgium have taken most of 
the reexports, since the United States 
banned imports from Tibet. But com- 
pletion of the Lhasa-China highway 
in 1956 encouraged Communist China 
to import more Tibetan wool. As a 
result, the value of wool shipments to 
India was cut almost by half in 1957. 
Competition from Red China for 
Tibetian wool was expected to strength- 
en this year, but apparently the exact 
opposite has happened. 


Venezuela To Ban 
Orange Juice Concentrate 


Venezuela plans to stop importing 
hotpack orange juice concentrate in 
November 1958. The decision was 
made as a result of a government sur- 
vey which determined that the needs 
of the soft drink industry—the prin- 
cipal user—could be adequately sup- 
plied by a recently built Venezuelan 
processing plant. 

The United States has been Vene- 
zuela’s principal foreign supplier of 
tropical juices, including citrus; Spain 
has been second. During the 1956-57 
season the United States shipped mare 
than 11,000 gallons of hotpack orange 
juice to Venezuela. Venezuela's juice 
output, however, has risen markedly 
in recent years—from 2,800 metric 
tons in 1950 to 14,200 in 1956. 


Philippine Rice Output 
Lagging Behind Use 


In 1957, the Philippine Republic 
imported 70,000 metric tons—60 per- 
cent of its rice imports—from Thai- 
land. Other important suppliers were 
the United States, South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Spain. The major part 
of U.S. shipments were under Title I, 
Public Law 480. 

The increasing Philippine popula- 
tion is eating rice faster than the coun- 
try can produce it. The Republic, de- 
spite a record crop, imported more in 
1957 than in the previous 6 years. 
And, although prospects are for a 
slight rise in output this year, the new 
crop is not expected to be sufficient to 
meet domestic needs if the per capita 
consumption rate is maintained at 
current levels. 


Spain Tightens Controls 
On Fats and Oils 


Spain’s National Supply Commis- 
sion will control all fats and oils— 
domestic and imported—during the 
1957-58 olive oil season. (Prior to 
the order the Commission controlled 
only half of Spain’s oils.) The ap- 
parent objective is to ensure adequate 
stocks, both of domestic olive oil and 
of imported vegetable oils for blend- 
ing with olive oil; and to maintain 
sufficient reserves for planned exports. 

Traditionally, Spain used olive oil 
almost exclusively for cooking and 
table purposes, but in recent years 
small production and rising consump- 
tion have necessitated blending with 
other oils—mainly cottonseed and soy- 
bean oil from the United States—to 
meet demands. 

Spain’s 1957-58 olive oil output is 
estimated at 365,000 metric tons. If 
control of all production is not neces- 
sary the Commission will release up 
to half of total production for free 
sale. 
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U.S. Breeding Cattle 
Presented to Thailand 


The U.S. Government has given 
Thailand 101 U.S. purebred Brahman 
bulls and 30 Brahman cows. The 
animals were presented at a ceremony, 
which was part of a program to pro- 
mote improved and expanded cattle 
production. The cows and some of the 
bulls will be kept at the livestock ex- 
periment station near Khon Kaen, and 
other bulls will be placed in outlying 
villages. Thai farmers may breed their 
cows to the bulls free of charge. 

Although Thailand's cattle popula- 
tion totals about 6 million, there is 
considerable room for expansion of 
beef breeds in the northern sections 
of the country. 


West Germany Extends 
Dollar Liberalization 


West Germany, in January 1958, 
published its sixth dollar liberalization 
list. The newly added farm products 
of chief interest to US. agriculture 
include fresh citrus, table grapes, and 
canned 
cottonseed and linseed oils for food; 


cranberries; tomatoes; raw 


and refined soybean, cottonseed, and 
linseed oils for nonfood purposes. 
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Cuba-Sweden Sign 
3-Year Trade Pact 


Cuba and Sweden have signed an agree- 
ment regulating trade between the 
two countries for the next 3 years. 
They will extend most-favored-nation 
treatment to each other in tariff duties 
and consular fees. At the same time, 
they will recognize and except prefer- 
ential treatment accorded by each to 
certain neighboring countries—Swe- 
den to other Scandanavian countries 
and Cuba to the United States. 

Under the agreement, Cuba will 
ship raw sugar and tobacco products 
to Sweden and, in return, Sweden will 
send manufactured goods to Cuba. 


“Colombo Plan” Countries 
To Get Canadian Wheat 
Canada is planning to ship $50 mil- 
lion worth of wheat and flour to 
“Colombo 
new program. 


Plan” countries under a 
About two-thirds would 
be sold under loan or credit agree- 
ments and the rest would be sent as a 
gift. 
Canada and India have already 
reached an agreement for India to 
take about 15 millian bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat during the current winter 
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and early spring months. Pending 
financial agreements provide that it 
will be paid for in 7 anmwal install- 
ments beginning 3 years after ship- 
ment. Annual interest will be at a 
rate equal to the borrowing cost to 
the Canadian Government, plus a 
small overhead charge. 

Pakistan is interested in obtaining 
Canadian wheat on the same terms 
and has been assured that it will be 
made available. 

Canada’s total wheat and flour ex- 
ports in 1957-58 (July-June) coud 
reach and possibly exceed 300 mil- 
lion bushels (grain equivalent) if the 
program is carried through. Last year 
Canada's exports totaled 263 million 
bushels, against 309 million in 1955- 
56. 


Reduced Fruit Duty 
Continued by Belgium 


Belgium has extended the reduced 
tariff rates on oranges and mandarins 
(other than Seville bitter oranges) 
through Dec. 31, 1958. Before the 
reduction, which was in effect during 
1957, the rates were 15 or 20 percent 
depending on the time of year. The 
reduced rate is a flat 13 percent. Bel- 
gium’s orange trade is mostly with the 
United States and Spain. 


Foreign Agriculture 


